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Write That Professional Article! 


D o you have a classroom les¬ 
son that is especially effec¬ 
tive with your students, or 
a workshop that has been especially 
successful with teachers? Then you 
should consider sharing it. Everyone 
benefits when teachers share their 
“best practice” ideas with one another; 
novice and seasoned teachers alike 
are delighted to add successful les¬ 
sons to their repertoire. Besides giving 
teachers something tried and true to 
work with, successful lesson plans help 
teachers reflect upon what makes an 
approach to language teaching effec¬ 
tive in the classroom. 

An excellent way to share a suc¬ 
cessful idea with colleagues is to write 
down detailed step-by-step proce¬ 
dures to implement the lesson and 
then hand them out to colleagues. 
Teachers often eagerly collect such 
materials; some collections of class¬ 
room activities are preserved for years 
and adapted by other teachers for stu¬ 
dents of all ages and abilities. 

One of the more formal ways to 
share an idea is to write an article for 
publication in your English depart¬ 
ment’s newsletter or in a professional 
teacher’s journal. Often teachers feel 


at a loss as to how to transform a les¬ 
son plan into a publication. “I’m not 
an expert, I’m not a PhD, and I’m 
not a writer,” they say. “I’m a good 
teacher, but I don’t know how to 
write about teaching.” If that state¬ 
ment describes your thinking, you 
are underestimating yourself. If you 
can write a lesson plan or present a 
workshop for teachers, you can write 
a professional article describing that 
lesson plan or workshop. As with 
any complex endeavor, you begin by 
breaking down the task into several 
discrete steps. 

In 20081 led a series of professional 
and academic writing workshops for 
teachers of English in Uzbekistan who 
were required to write a professional 
article every year for their university’s 
monthly English teachers’ journal. 
Writing in English did not come easy 
to many teachers, so they asked me to 
develop a workshop that would help 
them meet the publishing require¬ 
ment. Because many universities in 
other countries are adopting similar 
requirements, in this article I will 
share this workshop that has helped 
English teachers prepare a successful 
classroom lesson plan for publication. 
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Organizing your article 

Before you begin your writing task, think 
of a lesson you presented in class that went 
especially well. The students enjoyed the 
learning experience and felt they success¬ 
fully mastered the material. You also felt good 
about teaching this lesson, perhaps because 
you were helping your students master a lan¬ 
guage skill that had given them a lot of trouble 
in the past. Select a lesson you would like to 
share with other teachers because you believe 
they would also be successful when presenting 
it to their students. (Note: If you are writing 
for publication, this lesson must be your own 
original idea and not an adaptation from 
another author.) 

So, have you thought of a successful les¬ 
son? Whether you want to write a publishable 
article or otherwise share a successful lesson 
plan with colleagues, your ideas need to be 
clearly organized and easy to follow. This 
requires a special format so that teachers and 
colleagues will be able to duplicate or adapt 
the lesson plan in their classes. Five essential 
steps to prepare your article for publication 
are described below. As you read the following 
steps, think of how you can apply each one 
to transform your lesson into a publishable 
article. (See Figure 1 for a summary of these 
five steps.) 

Step 1: Create a title for your article 

The title should reflect the purpose of your 
lesson; therefore, it should include informa¬ 


tion about the language skill the lesson will 
address and the educational or language level 
of students who will benefit from the les¬ 
son. Reflect on the lesson you would like to 
share and come up with a title that is clear 
and simple so that your audience (fellow 
teachers) will know what new teaching skills 
they will be learning from you. “Creating 
Speaking Opportunities in the Intermediate 
Classroom” or “Ways to Improve Beginner 
Students’ Listening Comprehension” are titles 
that tell your readers what to expect. When 
you are writing for the K-12 teacher, your 
title should be specific about the age of the 
target students, such as “Strategies for Teach¬ 
ing Writing Skills in the Primary Grades” or 
“Communicative Activities for Middle School 
Classrooms” (Rivera 2006). You do not need 
to be too clever with your title, but you do 
need to be clear. Look through the titles 
of articles in any professional journal and 
notice how the title clearly describes what the 
article is about, including the language skills 
addressed and the level of learner targeted. 
(Note: Authors often revise the title after they 
have finished writing their article, and you 
may wish to do the same.) 

Step 2: Identify the problem for the target 
audience 

In general, the purpose of a professional 
article is to solve a problem for the target audi¬ 
ence—in this case, the classroom teachers who 
will read your article and use the information. 


1. Create a title that clearly describes what your article will be about. 

• The title indicates your purpose and the language level of the students. 

• The title lets the reader know what to expect. 

2. Identify the problem for the target audience. 

Describe the specific problem learners have and what level of learner your lesson will 
address. 

3. State your objectives. 

Describe how the problem will be addressed and what students will be able to do by the 
end of the lesson. 

4. Describe the procedures of your lesson plan. 

• Name your lesson plan. 

• List the necessary materials. 

• Create separate steps for each activity and state whether it is a group, pair, or individual 
activity. 

5. Write the Conclusion. 

State the benefits of the lesson and the skills students will acquire. Include options for 
expanding or adapting the lesson plan to address other language skills. 

Figure 1: Five Steps for Writing a Professional Article 
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While your general target audience is teachers 
of English, it is better to narrow the target to 
a more specific group, such as teachers in the 
primary or middle school grades, or teachers 
of intermediate English for young adults. 

When you write your article, answer these 
questions for your readers: What is the prob¬ 
lem your lesson will address? And what age 
and language level (Primary grades? Beginner? 
Intermediate?) will your article focus on? The 
introductory paragraphs present the problem 
and introduce the reason why you have cre¬ 
ated this lesson. For example, if your title 
is “Creating Speaking Opportunities in the 
Intermediate English Classroom,” you might 
state the problem like this: 

Many of our students can understand 
written English, but they have a very 
difficult time orally expressing their 
opinions and ideas in English. Stu¬ 
dents have very little opportunity to 
speak English outside of class and thus 
they have difficulty developing this 
important skill. The classroom may be 
the only place and time that students 
will have the opportunity to use their 
new language skills. 

As in the above example, you can simply 
state the problem as one that English language 
learners routinely encounter and that your 
lesson seeks to remedy. Or, if you want to be 
more creative with your problem description, 
you could describe a classroom scene where a 
student is having an especially difficult time 
or the teacher is frustrated and discouraged. 
This sets the scene for your lesson to solve the 
problem. Remember, the problem statement 
only introduces a particular problem students 
and teachers face in the classroom. The next 
section on objectives will describe what will be 
done to address this problem. 

Step 3: State your objective 

The objective addresses the problem iden¬ 
tified in Step 2 and is what the students will be 
able to do as a result of this activity. This sec¬ 
tion may consist of one or more paragraphs. 
The author of “Creating Speaking Opportu¬ 
nities in the Intermediate English Classroom” 
could write something like this: 

The purpose of this article is to share 
with teachers a speech activity that my 
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students have enjoyed. The objective 
is to provide new vocabulary and then 
allow students to practice their oral 
skills with interesting topics that make 
students eager to express their opinions 
and describe their experiences. This 
speech activity will motivate students 
to develop vocabulary and use their 
English language speaking skills. 

Step 4: Describe the procedures for the les¬ 
son plan 

In this step you will clearly describe 
the procedures that will permit other teachers 
to replicate the lesson plan in their classrooms. 
This step will form the body of your article, 
and has the following elements: 

• Name your lesson plan or activity. 
Give your lesson or activity a descrip¬ 
tive name and provide a brief overview 
of what students will do. 

• List the materials. What materials 
are required to perform the activity? 
Will there be worksheets or handouts, 
prepared posters, or audiotapes? Will 
the students require pens, paper, note¬ 
books, or other materials? Will the 
teacher require a computer, tape player, 
or other audiovisual equipment? 

• Explain the procedure for the lesson. 
Explain how to conduct the lesson by 
carefully describing each step that is 
necessary for a teacher to follow your 
plan. Note whether it is a group, pair, 
or individual activity, or a combination 
of these configurations. For example, 
you might start with a group activity 
and then change to a pair activity and 
then go back to a group activity. Be 
sure to include a separate step for each 
activity. If necessary, include the time 
you allow for each step. To make the 
procedures perfectly clear use numerals 
to list each step, and use bullets or let¬ 
ters to list activities within each step. 

Following is an example of how to apply 
these elements to describe the procedures for 
a speaking lesson: 

Name: H I-LO Speaking Activity 

Tell the students the class will first develop 
vocabulary, as a group, and then practice 
speaking in pairs about an experience they 
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have had within the past 24 hours. This expe¬ 
rience will be either the high point of their 
day or the low point of their day. Whenever 
possible, give students a choice of topics; this 
will give them feelings of independence and 
ownership of their learning (Chapman and 
King 2009). Remind students that they will 
be telling their stories to classmates, so they 
should not relate something they are uncom¬ 
fortable sharing with others (Sokolik 1996). 

The HI-LO Speaking Activity will begin 
as a vocabulary lesson, including words that 
signal time order and transitions. The activ¬ 
ity will then transition to a fluency exercise 
with several pairs and conclude with a group 
session where students can reflect on the 
lesson with the whole class and the teacher. 
Reflection and feedback create opportunities 
for students to again take ownership of their 
learning and for teachers to consider adapting 
the lesson accordingly (Chapman and King 

2009). 

Materials: Blackboard and chalk (or white¬ 
board and markers) and student notebooks 

Procedure: 

1. Group Activity—Vocabulary on Board 

a. Begin by brainstorming. Ask the class 
to think of the best thing that hap¬ 
pened to them yesterday and also the 
worst thing. 

b. Ask the class to call out words that 
describe the BEST thing that happened 
to them yesterday. You are looking for 
adjectives like wonderful, good, sweet, 
kind, amazing. Write their words in a 
vertical list on the board. Give defini¬ 
tions, examples, or synonyms for unfa¬ 
miliar words. Continue writing on the 
board until they have no more words to 
offer. 

c. Ask the class to call out words that 
describe the WORST thing that hap¬ 
pened to them yesterday. Ask for words 
and adjectives that describe feelings. 
They may call out words like sad, terri¬ 
ble, horrible, awftd, mean, embarrassing. 
Write these words also on the board, 
next to the BEST words. 

d. Because students will be narrating 
an incident, ask them for vocabulary 
that signals time order, such as before, 
first, after, later, when. Point out that 
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these words will help them organize 
their story and connect events (Bonner 
1994). 

2. Individual Activity—Vocabulary in Note¬ 
books 

a. Have students write the BEST and 
WORST vocabulary words in their 
notebooks. The words can be used later 
in speaking, writing, and vocabulary 
activities. 

b. Have students also write words that 
show the order of events, such as before, 
while, during, after, and phrases that 
signal transitions and chronological 
order, like at first, after that, and as soon 
as (Oshima and Hogue 2006). These 
time expressions will be useful in orga¬ 
nizing the narrative. 

3. Pair Activity—Fluency Exercise 

a. Put the students in pairs and have them 
select which experience they want to 
tell their partner—the HI or the LO 
point of their day. 

b. Each student has three minutes to tell 
his or her partner about an experience. 
The teacher keeps track of time and 
ends the activity after six minutes. 

4. Repeat Pair Activity with new partners 

a. Students tell the same story to another 
partner, but this time they have only 
two minutes each to tell their story. 
Remind students that the objective is 
to tell the same story they told to their 
first partner. They have less time, but 
they must give all the same information. 

b. Repeat this pair activity with another 
new partner, but this time they have 
only one minute each to tell their 
story. Again, students are to give all the 
information they told their first and 
second partners. The objective is not 
to shorten their story but to improve 
fluency with repetition (Burk 2005). 

5. Group Activity—Reflection and Feedback 
on Activity 

Ask students the following questions: 

• What did you find most interesting 
about this activity? 

• What was most difficult or frustrat¬ 
ing about this activity? 

• Should we do anything differently 
when we do it next time? 
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6. Expanded Activities 

a. Have students write a paragraph about 
the experience they talked about. 

b. Organize students into pairs and have 
them read their paragraphs out loud 
to their partners. Chapman and King 
(2009) point out that students often 
recognize grammar errors when they 
read their own work orally. 

c. In a Language Experience Activity 
(Chapman and King 2009), the teacher 
models how the spoken word becomes 
written by taking dictation from a stu¬ 
dent and writing the narration on the 
board. This experience trains students 
to write the words as they say them. 
Editing, clarifying, and revising come 
in later steps of the writing process. 

Step 5: Writing the conclusion 

In the conclusion to your article, you 
tell how your students usually respond and 
the skills they acquire from your lesson. The 
conclusion may also mention problems that 
students may encounter during the lesson 
and how teachers can anticipate and address 
these problems. When you prepare to write 
the conclusion of your article, consider the 
language skills students acquire and what they 
especially enjoy about this lesson. Are there 
any problems the teacher could anticipate? 
Are there alternative ways to conduct this 
lesson? How can the lesson be expanded to 
address other language skills? 

The following conclusion to the HI-LO 
Speaking Activity states the language benefits 
to the students: 

When teachers offer this activity regu¬ 
larly, students will begin to eagerly 
look forward to discussing their HI 
and LO experiences with each other 
and start to think about the vocabu¬ 
lary they will use in class to describe 
their experiences. By repeating their 
story three times, they develop con¬ 
fidence in their speaking ability. Stu¬ 
dents will notice an improvement in 
their fluency and vocabulary with 
each repetition. In fact, teachers may 
find it difficult to get their students to 
stop speaking with their third conver¬ 
sation partner. Students may want to 
expand the activity so that they have 


more time to respond to each other 
and have a real conversation about the 
events they share. 

A good conclusion will also show how 
the activity can be expanded in response to 
student feedback. Adding additional activities 
gives the students important opportunities to 
listen, read, speak, and write in every class, 
and teachers will be especially pleased with 
lessons that give examples of how to incorpo¬ 
rate all four language skills. For example, the 
conclusion could describe how to expand the 
HI-LO activity from speaking to writing: 

This speaking activity can easily be 
expanded to a writing activity. Stu¬ 
dents will learn, “If 1 can say it, I 
can write it” (Chapman and King 
2009). The HI-LO Speaking Activity 
motivates students to express them¬ 
selves because the events they want to 
relate—about family, friendships, stu¬ 
dent life—are relevant to them. Speak¬ 
ing and writing about familiar themes 
become language tasks that students 
enjoy (Sokolik 1996). 

When writing their stories, Prince 
(1994) suggests that students need to 
know how to organize their narrative 
into three parts: (1) give background 
information to put the incident in 
a context so the reader can better 
understand it; (2) focus on the inci¬ 
dent, describing what happened in 
chronological order (this is where 
their vocabulary notebooks will be 
useful); and (3) describe the result— 
what happened after the incident and 
what the author’s reaction to the inci¬ 
dent was. 

Students then share their written 
stories with classmates who read each 
other’s paragraphs, give feedback, 
ask for clarification, and help edit 
one another’s work at various stages 
in the writing process. Thus the 
HI-LO Speaking Activity can be 
expanded to incorporate all language 
skills—speaking, listening, writing, 
and reading. 

The success of your article can be gauged 
by how easy it is for another teacher to follow 
the lesson and by how successful the lesson is 
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in obtaining the stated objectives—improving 
students’ English language skills. After you 
have written your article, ask a colleague to 
proofread it, looking especially to see that the 
lesson plan is clearly described so your fellow 
teachers can successfully reproduce it. 

Collecting, sharing, and publishing 

If you have a “lesson that works”—one that 
teachers will enjoy teaching, and students will 
enjoy learning—share it with your colleagues. 
There are many ways besides publishing to 
facilitate sharing our best teaching practices. 
Ideas can be shared in regularly scheduled 
meetings where teachers bring written copies 
of successful teaching activities. These copies 
can be distributed, or they can be collected in 
binders and organized by level of learner and 
language skill addressed. Teachers can post 
lessons to an online departmental website, 
start a local English teachers’ blog, create their 
own webpage, or contribute to other English 
teaching websites. 

Elowever, one of the best ways to dissemi¬ 
nate your lesson plan to a wide audience is to 
get it published. When you submit an article 
for publication, it must not only be clear and 
well organized, but it also must be your own 
original idea and not something you adapted 
from another author. Readers of professional 
journals also like to see that your ideas are 
grounded in accepted teaching theory and 
supported by references to previously pub¬ 
lished work. 


Opportunities for sharing are limitless and 
very much appreciated by new and experi¬ 
enced teachers alike. Writing for publication 
is an important part of your professional 
development, so start writing that professional 
article today! 
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